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Every Wednesday—Fourpence 24th September, 1960 


BILLY BUNTER WIT 
A BEARD 




when there are five Bunters about and only one plate of buns. 


- “I say. What a mouldy swizz." 

Billy Banter fans who wandered 
into the Victoria Palace Theatre 
in London the other day could be 
forgiven for protesting. 

For there on the stage was the 
Fat Owl of Grey friars —with a 
beard! 

The bearded Bunter was one of. 
six actors being auditioned for 
the name part in Billy Bunters 

Alone in a heat 
for 69 days 

The 28-foot ketch Marco Polo 
sailed into Plymouth the other 
day, and a lone voyager’s 69 
days in the Atlantic had ended. 

He was Mr. Aksel Pedersen, 
who left his native Denmark nine 
years ago to settle in New Zea¬ 
land. But in July, 1958, he set 
sail for home again, and during 
the voyage was shipwrecked off 
Tahiti. On another occasion he 
fell overboard, but fortunately the 
Marco Polo was almost becalmed 
at the time, and Mr. Pedersen was 
able to scramble on board again. 
After spending six months ■ in 
Hawaii and a "further six in Cali¬ 
fornia, he continued his voyage, 
reaching the West Indies. 

On 27th June he left Jamaica, 
and then came the long, lonely' 
days across the Atlantic. About a 
thousand miles from Britain he 
was struck by a gale of almost 
hurricane force, but his stout little 
vessel stood up to it all, and 69 
days after leaving Jamaica Mr. 
Pedersen sailed into Plymouth. 


Swiss Roll , which opens at the 
theatre just before Christmas. 
Gerald Campion, who has played 
the role for several years on the 
stage and television, will not be 
available. 

Footnote . The bearded actor, 
Ruxton Hayward, is prepared to 
sacrifice his whiskers if he gets the 
part. After all, what would Mr. 
Quelch say about Billy Bunter 
behind a beard? 


BRONZE AGE MAN 
LIKED WINKLES 

Winkles formed an important 
part of the diet of Bronze Age 
settlers on the Hebridean island of 
Islay judging by recent finds. 

A party of experienced amateur 
archaeologists spent a Summer 
holiday fortnight on this most 
southerly of the Hebrides and 
found huge piles of the shells of 
winkles and those of limpets, 
cockles, and mussels when ex¬ 
cavating the site .of a Bronze Age 
settlement. 


Buried Treasure 

Judy, a pet Corgi, belonging to 
Mrs. H. Goddard, of Mildenhall, 
Suffolk, is a keen collector of 
oddments which she buries in a 
hole in the garden. 

Recently her collection included 
a £1 note belonging to her mistress 
—and the front door key. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Goddard 
}mows where to look when any¬ 
thing is missing. 







Stanley Matthews is Britain’s new 
junior tennis champion 

The name of Stanley Matthews is known wherever soccer 
is played. For nearly thirty years he has been entertaining 
crowds with his supreme skill and artistry. 

Stanley Matthews is now nearing the end of his soccer 
career, but the name will continue to be prominent in the 
sporting headlines. For his 14-year-old son, Stanley junior, is 
Britain’s most outstanding young tennis player, with a brilliant 
future almost certainly ahead. 

The other day a C N reporter went down to the AH-England 
Club to see the young Stanley Matthews on his way to victory 
in the British Junior Championships. 


This year he has added a num¬ 
ber of important championships to 
'his total. He won the Lancashire 
junior title for the third time, 
scored an impressive victory in an 
under-21 event in Manchester, and 
followed this by taking the North 
of England under-21 title. 

Now he has won the British 
junior title, being the youngest 
player ever to do so. 

In many of these tournaments 
Stanley has been meeting players 
several years older than himself 
and quite a bit taller. Bub this 
does not worry him. 


V\7inter and Summer alike. 
v v Stanley Matthews junior 
probably plays more tennis than 
any other M-ycur-old boy in the 
world. Having just come off court 
after playing in the British Junior 
Championships at Wimbledon, 
Stanley told me about his round- 
the-year schedule. 

“ I left school last Winter," he 
said, “so that I could spend more 
time at tennis and to practise here 
in London. Between November 
and the end of February I have a 
private tutor for French and Eng¬ 
lish for two hours in the morning. 
Every afternoon I go along to the 
Queen’s Club or come here to 
Wimbledon to practise under 
George Worthington (the Lawn 
Tennis Association coach). 

Work, work, work ! 

“In the Spring I return to 
Blackpool for the start of the 
tournament season. I still study 
with my tutor in the mornings, but 
during the rest of the day I play 
in tournaments or on the court 
we’ve got at home." 

Work, work, work! That is the 
secret behind young Stanley’s 
rapid progress in the world of 
tennis, progress which has made 
him Britain’s best player of his age 
and, in the eyes of many experts, 
a future British Davis Cup player 
and a possible senior champion at 
Wimbledon. 

Dan Masked, the Training Man¬ 
ager of the L.T.A., has seen all 
the champions, young and old, for 
the past thirty years, so I asked 
him^ what he thought of Stanley’s 
play. Dan is not given to extrava¬ 
gant praise and he chose his words 
carefully. 

Father’s opinion 

“Stanley has the sort of foot¬ 
work you would expect with such 
a father, and his game is getting 
sounder and sounder," he said. 
“All he needs is more and more 
match play. He certainly has no 
faults temperamentally." 

For another opinion on young 
Stan’s ability, I sought out Stanley 
senior. 

“Well," said the wizard of 
soccer after a moment’s pause. 
“He’s not bad." Then parental 
pride overcame his natural reti¬ 
cence. “He played very well in 
that last match." 
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Was he sorry that Stanley was 
not following in his footsteps? 

“Not a bit. Mark you, as a lad 
he was showing signs of great 
promise but at eleven he went to 
a school where they played only 
rugby, which he doesn’t like, so he 
turned more and more to tennis. 

Stanley junior first held a tennis 
racket when he was six. Dad used 
to play to keep himself fit for 
soccer, and sister Jean was also a 


good player, appearing several 
times at Wimbledon. 

At the age of eight young Stan 
entered his first tournament—and 
won the first round. By the time 
he was nine the Lawn Tennis 
Association had made a note of 
his promise but considered him 
too small to merit special coaching. 

More • tournaments followed, 
and at 12 he was junior champion 
of Lancashire and invited to the 
L.T.A.'s Winter training fortnight 
in London. 

Now he is a member of the 
Nominated Young Players’ Fund, 
which entitles him to coaching, 
free tennis balls at the Queen’s 
Club, travel warrants, and having 
his entry fee paid in certain tour¬ 
naments. 


“I don't think about the other 
fellow’s age or size," he said. “ I 
just concentrate on beating him." 

Concentration 

This poker-faced concentration 
is evident whenever he plays. No¬ 
thing seems to disturb him; bad 
shots, doubtful line decisions, 
double faults—he takes them all 
in the same sportsmanlike w’ay, 
without any of the gestures so 


many tennis players indulge in. 
(It was this aspect of his game 
that Dan Maskell referred to when 
he mentioned temperament.) 

It was also this very quality that 
made Stanley senior one of the 
best-liked players in football. 

Another factor which is helping 
young Stan to the top is his ability 
to fight back when things are 
going against him. Already he 
has a reputation for getting out of 
difficult situations by raising the 
standard of his game, going for— 
and getting—winning shots rather 
than safe ones. 

It is perhaps this ability to rise 
to the occasion which ensures that 
the name of Stanley Matthews will 
long remain a famous one in the 
annals of sport, r. b. 




Stanley Matthews gets an encouraging word from father 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 

By the CN Diplomatic Correspondent 


One of the difficult problems facing the 
United Nations is the future of its own mem¬ 
bership, This question will arise at the 
session of its General Assembly, or Parlia¬ 
ment, which opened on Tuesday. 

hen the United Nations was 
founded at San Francisco 
in. 1945 it had 51 members. To¬ 
day there are 82. Another 16 at 
least will be added to this figure 
at the new Assembly. 

Under the rules the Security 
Council, the organisation’s eleven- 
member “Cabinet,” considers.each 
candidate’s credentials. If these 
are satisfactory the Council en¬ 
dorses the application, which then 
has to be approved by at least a 
two-thirds majority of the General 
Assembly before the country con¬ 
cerned becomes a member. 

Abiding by the rules 

Member-nations must, of course, 
agree to abide by the rules—that 
is, carry out the provisions of its 
Charter—and must satisfy the or¬ 
ganisation that they are ready and 
willing to do so. Membership of 
any club naturally carries duties 
and responsibilities as well as 
privileges. 

The reason for this year’s rush 
of new members is the speed with 
which the French Government has 
been granting independence to its 
former colonial territories in 
Africa. 

We, too, have a direct interest 
in this process, for Britain's largest 


Fifteen African territories and the new 
republic of Cyprus, the former British colony, 
are expected to join this world organisation, 
thus increasing the total number of members 
to nearly a hundred. 

ness test? If so, how could it be 
applied? What basis of fitness 
should be used—a country’s popu¬ 
lation, economic wealth, standards 
of education, or what? 

These tricky questions seem to 
some experts to be particularly 
urgent. The experts are influenced 
largely by recent events in the 
former Belgian Congo, which 
deteriorated into . tribal warfare 
when, by agreement with Belgium 
but without much preparation, it 
achieved independence under the 
title of Republic of the Congo. 

Anxious to learn 

Other students of this problem 
put forward arguments for bring¬ 
ing all peoples into the United 
Nations eventually. One argument 
is that the older and more mature 
members can, and do, influence 
newly independent members, most 
of whom are only too willing and 
anxious to learn. 

Our main concern is that the 
United Nations should build up 
the respect and authority it needs 
to ensure that the world as a 
whole observes the rule of law. 
That is the guiding principle, what¬ 
ever reorganisation is considered 
necessary. 


colony, Nigeria, will join U.N. 
after it becomes an independent 
member of the Commonwealth on 
1st October. 

Anyone who has sat on a com¬ 
mittee, say at school, knows that 
the fewer the committee members 
the sooner their business is done. 
On the other hand, more members 
mean more argument. And so the 
question arises, is the United 
Nations Assembly getting too un- 
wieldly? That is the first point to 
be considered. 

The second is that, at the present 
pace of development, a majority 
of the United Nations will soon 
consist of nations who not long 
ago were regarded as “backward ” 
and have not yet acquired the 
political experience of the older 
Powers. 

Acting as a bloc 1 

Most of these new members are 
countries in Asia and Africa and, 
naturally, they tend to act together 
as what is called a bloc when 
they meet in the New York head¬ 
quarters of the organisation. The 
Afro-Asian bloc , for example, has 
now outnumbered the American 
bloc. 

Should all applicants for mem¬ 
bership undergo some kind of fit- 



CN MAKES YOU A GREAT OFFER 



Tt is great fun to be able to play a 
^ musical instrument and one of 
the most popular instruments 
nowadays is undoubtedly the 
recorder. It is easy to learn to 
play a few simple tunes. 

C N is offering its readers the 
chance to buy a strongly made 
descant recorder for only 4s. It is 
handsomely finished and has a 


detachable top. This is a really 
remarkable offer, for'this recorder 
is not a toy but a real musical 
instrument. 

A small folder with instructions 
is included. All you have to do 
is to follow those instructions care¬ 
fully and in a surprisingly short 
time you will begin to play an easy 
tune. In fact, with a few keen 


friends, you might form your own 
recorder band. 

This- astonishing offer must 
close on 12th November, but 
supplies are limited and may be 
exhausted before then. 

So don’t delay, write today en¬ 
closing the coupon printed below, 
with your name and address 
(on both halves), and a P.O. 


PLEASE CUT ROUND DOTTED LINE 


CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER RECORDER 
OFFER 


NAME.... 


I enclose Postal Order value 
Please send me .... recorder/s 


ADDRESS.. 


NAME. 

ADDRESS 


CN 24/9/60 


If undelivered, please return to Children’s 
Newspaper, Bear Alley, Farringdon St., 
London, E.C.4. CN.24/9/60 


PLEASE USE BLOCK CAPITALS 
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NEWS FROM 
EVERYWHERE 


RAILWAY CLASSROOM 

Norwegians travelling to work 
in Oslo on an early morning train 
are taking English lessons. . A 
special compartment has been pro¬ 
vided for them, and their teacher 
brings his own blackboard and 
chalk. It is hoped to extend the 
idea to other lines. 

The roof of a cottage at Kelsale, 
near Saxmundham, Suffolk, was 
set ablaze by a lighted cigarette 
carried to the attic by a sparrow. 


Three cup-winners 



Freddie Tizzard and his two 
albino rabbits have won a 
silver cup two years running 
atthePetworthShow. Freddie 
lives at Blackdown, Sussex. 

British European Airways 
carried more than 500,000 passen¬ 
gers during July, a record for a 
single month. 

The first Papuan to become a 
bishop is the Rev. George Ambo, 
recently appointed to the Anglican 
Diocese of New Guinea. 


A voluntary organisation called 
Friends of the Hospital is provid-; 
ing a translation service in' 24 
languages for migrant patients at 
the Perth Hospital, Western Aus¬ 
tralia. 

ON THE RIGHT LINES 

The garden kept by Stationman 
George Poole at East Acton Cen¬ 
tral Line Station has been judged 
the best on the London Transport 
system. The station at Sandy, 
Bedfordshire, has won the British 
Railways’ gardens competition for 
the tenth time in succession. 

A white skylark has been seen 
at West Acre, near Swaflham, 
Norfolk. 

BOY’S AMAZING FLIGHT 

A 17-year-old Portuguese stow¬ 
away recently crossed the Atlantic 
from the Azores to Bermuda in 
the nose-wheel recess of an air¬ 
liner. The plane flew at 8,000 feet 
instead of 18,000, otherwise he 
would have been frozen to death 
or suffocated from lack of oxygen. 


THEY SAY ... 

giNCE 1900 schooling in England 
has improved out of recogni¬ 
tion; it has made immense strides 
in freedom and friendliness, in 
breadth and in depth, in richness 
and in precision. 

Professor H. C. Dent, of 
Sheffield University . 

^Tithin three years the first 
great steerable telescope, 
comparable with instruments at 
Greenwich Observatory, will be 
orbiting in space, controlled from 
the ground. 

Dr. L. V. Berkner , president of the 
International Union of Scientific Radio 


New man in blue 


The first official Traffic Wardens 
were due to begin their duties this 
week in the City of Westminster. 
There are 50 of them, in the 
familiar blue of the police but 
with gilt buttons and peaked caps 
which bear the words Traffic 
Warden. 

The 50 men were chosen by 
Scotland Yard and spent a two- 
week course at Peel House, the 


police training-school in Westmin¬ 
ster. Their chief duties will lie in 
helping motorists and police in 
areas where parking meters are 
installed, and they have the power 
to issue tickets to motorists who 
break the parking laws. 

The “Man in blue” will, it 
seems, take on a new meaning in 
some parking areas of West¬ 
minster. 
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Walk up for the Mode! 
Railway Hobby Show 


There will be days of delight for 
all model railway and tramway 
enthusiasts at Central Hall, West¬ 
minster, from Tuesday next until 
1st October* at the Sixth Model 
Railway Hobby Show. 

All sorts of thrilling working 
layouts will be there for inspec¬ 
tion, among them a number 
of models representing railway 
systems in Austria and Italy. A 
special feature will be a display, 
seen here for the first time, 
devoted entirely to model rail¬ 
roading as practised in North 
America. 

Many overseas models will be 


Every weekday morning for 
many years, tens of thousands of 
London’s workers have jostled 
their way in a solid mass up the 
wide, shallow steps of the long 
subway at the Bank end of the 
Waterloo-City underground. And 
every evening they have jostled 
their way down. 

They will all heave a sigh of 
relief on 27th September when the 
Lord Mayor opens Britain’s first 
travolator, or moving pavement. 

Built in a new tunnel beside the 
old one, it’ consists of a twin- 
tracked non-slip metal pavement. 


on show, their makers taking ad¬ 
vantage of the easing of trade 
restrictioas, and 26 different firms 
will be exhibiting this year. 

Besides trains, there will also be 
a parade of trams, including a set¬ 
up by the Tramway and Light 
Railway Society, with a large- 
extent of track. 

Altogether no fewer than 15 
clubs and societies will be putting 
on displays, including the Talyllyn 
Railway Preservation Society, the 
Locomotive Club of Great Britain, 
the Festiniog Railway Society, and 
the Railway Photographic Society. 


354 feet long, which can carry 
1,200 people to or from the plat¬ 
forms in two minutes. Both 
tracks will run upwards in the 
morning rush hour, and down¬ 
wards in the evening. Anyone go¬ 
ing in the opposite direction at 
those times will have to use the 
old subway. 

Installing the travolator has 
been a tricky job for the en¬ 
gineers. They have had to move 
gas mains and high pressure water 
mains, four sewers, 50 electric 
cables, as well as many other 
pipes. . 


OPERATION 

CLEANSWEEP 

Experience has shown that some 
accidents in factories- and work¬ 
shops were due to odd items of 
equipment or rubbish being left 
where they were a danger to 
workers. Now efforts are to be 
made to clean up litter and so 
reduce accidents. 

Industrial undertakings through¬ 
out the country will be asked to 
make their premises tidier, and 
consequently safer. This is the 
theme of Operation Cleansweep, a 
campaign which marks the 1960 
National Industrial Safety Week, 
beginning on 26th September. 

Untidiness clogs workshops, 
gangways, and yards, and has been 
responsible, according to H.M. 
Chief Inspector of Factories, for 
70 per cent of the accidents on 
industrial premises. Now Opera¬ 
tion Cleansweep will draw par¬ 
ticular attention to the dangers. 


Four CN pictures 
and two readers 

Two C N readers, Lucy and 
Juliet Evershed of Lewes, Sussex, 
have written to tell us of an in¬ 
teresting coincidence. 

In two consecutive issues of C N 
there were four pictures of places 
they had visited within the last 
twelve months. They were the 
packhorse bridge at Allerford, 
Somerset, the pavement clock 
at Windsor, the Transporter Bridge 
at Runcorn, Cheshire, and the 
Mersey Tunnel, Liverpool. 


MOVING PAVEMENT FOR 
THE RUSH HOUR 


3 


Face to face 



at the Natural History Museum, South Kensington, Marjorie 
Hayes of Orpington, Kent, comes face to face with a tiger. 
Luckily it is a stuffed one. 


CRANFORD REMEMBERS 
MRS GASKELL 


The small Cheshire town of 
Knutsford, the Cranford of the 
famous novel of that name, is 
proud of its association with the 
author, Mrs. Gaskell. She was 
born on 29th September, 1810— 
just 150 years ago—and there is to 
be a week of special celebra¬ 
tions in Knutsford to mark the 
occasion. 

A special service will be held in 
Knutsford Unitarian Chapel, where 


Mrs. Gaskell was buried in 1865, 
and the Gaskell Memorial Tower 
is to be illuminated. The town’s 
old custom of drawing elaborate 
patterns in multi-coloured sands 
on the pavements is also to be 
revived. 

Among other special events will 
be a ball in period costume 
and an exhibition of items asso¬ 
ciated with Mrs. Gaskell and her 
times. 



RICE KRISPIES 
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The Red Devils jump 
into action 


SPOTLIGHT ON SPORT 
UNDERWATER 



Peter West has a chat with Sergeant Brown 

Picture by courtesy of The Radio Times 


^ television camera in a captive 

balloon recorded close-up pic¬ 
tures of “ Red Devil ’* Sergt. 
George Bro\Vn leaping into space 
with his parachute. This will be 
one of the highlights in Meet the 
Red Devils, a B.B.C. Junior TV 
programme next Tuesday, dealing 
with the Parachute Regiment's 
tough training courses at the 
Aldershot depot. 

The Parachute 'Regiment, was 
formed in World War II and the 
men’s maroon berets soon won 
them their famous nickname. They 
were in action in Normandy, at 
Arnhem, and the Rhine Crossing 

Meet Boss, 
Happy, and 
Bonehead 

JJoss, Happy, and Bonehead are 
three comedy crooks who will 
brighten Saturday afternoons in 
B.B.C, Junior TV, beginning on 
1st October. They are the heroes 
of Bonehead, a five-part serial 
written and produced by Shaun 
Sutton. 

You will be disappointed if you 
expect hitting and shooting. Shaun 
Sutton promises there will be no 
violence, but plenty of farcical fun 
to make up. for it. The three 
crooks try their hand at almost 
every branch of their chosen 
“profession,” but everything ends 
in failure. 

The Boss (Paul Whitsun-Jones), 
sees himself as a Napoleon of 
crime. He lays big plans but they 
always fizzle out into a chaotic 
shambles. Happy (Douglas Black- 
wall) is an old lag always prophe¬ 
sying doom—and usually he is 
quite right! Bonehead (Colin 
Douglas) is all brawn and little 
brain, a strong-armed man des¬ 
cribed by the author as “large, 
dim, and simple, always believing 
what other people tell him.” Helen 
Jackson plays a long-suffering 
landlady.. 

The first episode will be called 
Forging Ahead. 


and later in the Middle and Far 
Hast. Toughness is their first re¬ 
quirement, and Tuesday’s pro¬ 
gramme will show how they are 
trained for it. Peter West will be 
the guide. 

Sergt. Brown, one of the in¬ 
structors, was telerecorded with a 
microphone strapped to his para¬ 
chute equipment. During jumps, 
his impressions of what it feels 
like to be hurtling earthwards were 
picked up by radio. 

Films of parachute operations in 
different parts of the world have 
been lent by the War Office and 
the Air Ministry. 


JJaving tried angling last week, 
A.T.V.’s Seeing Sport will 
plunge underwater on 3rd October 
for its first programme on sub¬ 
aqua swimming. 

Television cameras will be in¬ 
stalled at the London University 
Pool, Bloomsbury, the only one in 
the London area with underwater 
portholes. The swimmers can be 
watched from below the surface. 

Sports Editor Laurie Higgins 
told me: “Sub-aqua swimming is 
great fun, but it can be dangerous, 
too. That’s why our programme 
will begin with a description of 
equipment safe to use. Too many 
young people think they can do 
what they like under water, once 
they have fitted their flippers and 
goggles. The British Sub-Aqua 
Club will not enrol members 
under the age of 16.” 

Members of the club will 
demonstrate underwater swimming, 
led by instructor Donald Sizer, 
and it is hoped two teenagers will 
take part. Peter Lloyd, as usual, 
will be commentator. 

Seeing Sport has already covered 
about 35 different sports. The 
three main series this Winter will 


be Football, Riding, and Ice- 
Skating. 

Next Monday’s programme on 
Rugby will deal with all the 
various kinds of.kicks. The expert 
on the spot will be Gerwyn 
Williams, a master at Whitgift 
School, Croydon, and a former 
Welsh international. 

Billy Wright 
in the chair 
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13 weeks with 
Barnaby Rudge 

NEW TV SERIAL 

T>arnaby Rudge is the next 
Charles Dickens novel to be . 


PROGRAMMES 
and PEOPLE on 
TV and RADIO 
by 

Ernest Thomson 


CHANCE FOR YOUNG WRITERS 
IN BLUE PETER 



Christopher Trace and Leila Williams 


^\Trite a short story for telling 
in B.B.C. TV’s Blue Peter and 
you may win a prize. Next 
Friday this very popular pro¬ 
gramme celebrates its 100th edi¬ 
tion, and a short story competition 
will be one of the special features. 
It will be open to boys and girls 
up to the age of 16. 

Christopher Trace and Leila 
Williams will both help in the 
birthday party. They have been 
introducing Blue Peter ever since 
it was started on 16th October, 


1958, as a weekly magazine cover¬ 
ing all sorts of interests such as 
toys and games, pets, stories, and 
visits. 

Leila, who comes from Walsall, 
near Birmingham, was Miss Great 
Britain in 1957. She trained at 
the Birmingham Theatre School. 
Christopher was formerly an Army 
officer. 

The “ Blue Peter ” is the inter¬ 
national code flag which indicates 
that a ship is about to sail. 



J^illy Wright, the famous Eng¬ 
land footballer, will be the 
regular compere in the B.B.C.’s 
Junior Sportsview, which begins its 
fortnightly run on Friday. 

This time there will be two 
kinds of programme alternating— 
studio shows, as next Friday, and 
outside broadcasts dealing with 
coaching for various sports. 

Billy, incidentally is one of the 
13 members of the Pilkington 
Committee formed recently to 
recommend the future shape of 
radio and TV. 

Cathedral of the 
North 

^he most northerly cathedral in 
the British Isles is St. Magnus, 
Kirkwall, Orkney. In B.B.C, tele¬ 
vision’s Sunday Special on 25th 
September, Murdoch MacPherson, 
a young divinity student, will take 
viewers on a camera tour of the 
800-year-old cathedral, which in¬ 
cludes traces of the Vikings. 


serialised by B.B.C. Television. 
Adapted by Michael Voysey, it 
will be seen every Friday at eight 
p.m. for 13 weeks, beginning on 
30th September. 

Although this is a “grown-up” 
viewing time, many young people 
will almost certainly be watching, 
too. Owen Reid, head of B.B.C. 
Junior TV, told me that the 
Dickens serials are extraordinarily 
popular with children, many of 
whom get the book out of their 
local library. 

John Wood has the part of 
Barnaby Rudge, with Isobel Deans 
as his mother. For headwear 
fashions, look out for Dolly Var- 
don,' the originator of the famous 
bonnet, played by Jennifer Daniels. 
Newton Blickisher father Gabriel, 
Joan Hickson plays the mother. 

The part of Mr. Haredale is 
taken by Peter Williams, who has 
just finished telerecording as Pro¬ 
fessor Wedgwood in A.B.C. Tele¬ 
vision’s Sunday serial, Pathfinders 
in Space. Before that he was 
detective Don Carter in Shadow 
Squad. 

“I’m very glad of a change of 
parts at last,” Peter told me. 
“After a time people thought of 
me only as Don Carter; I couldn’t 
escape from him and I had diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining work as any 
other character!” 

Long journey of 
the Children’s 
Caravan 

QpHE B.B.C. Children’s Caravan 
went on its longest run of the 
year—the 840 miles from Chelsea 
to Perth and back—for this 
Thursday’s final telerecorded pro¬ 
gramme of the season. Showman 
Jeremy Geidt and crazy cousin 
Cardew Robinson have singer 
Ronnie Carroll as star guest, along 
with Ravel, the Pan Yuh Jen 
Troupe, the Skating Meteors, and 
the Flying Cobinos. 

Altogether the Caravan has 
covered more than 2,900 miles 
since the start of the season. After 
each programme it returns to its 
Chelsea depot, where you would 
find it now, hibernating like a bear 
until next Spring. 


The Sunday Pictorial 

NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF CHILDREN'S ART 


Royal Institute Galleries, 

195 Piccadilly, London, W.l 
Admission 1/-. 

Children (under 16) 6d. 

FREE ADMISSION FOR 


3rd to 30th September, 
10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

(closed Sundays). / 

SCHOOL PARTIES 


* PAINTINGS DRAWINGS * PRINTING & 
ROOK PRODUCTION * TOYS & THINGS 

Advisory Committee : 

Mr. E. M. O’R. Dickey, Mr. 
Andrew Nairn, Mr. Eduardo 
Paolozzi, Mr. Victor Pasmore, 
Sir Herbert Read, Mr. R. R. 
Tomlinson & Mr. Gabriel White. 


Over 500 exhibits of boys and 
girls aged 5 to 16 selected 
from an original entry of 
over 31,000. 
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FARMERS ON THE FLOOR 
OF THE SEA 


At least half the world’s people 
sufFer either from too little food 
or from the wrong food. This 
sad fact comes from Dr. Norman 
Wright, deputy director-general of 
the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organisation. 

At the recent meeting of the 
British Association. Dr. Wright 
also said that if the world popu¬ 
lation reached 6,000 million by 
a.d. 2.000, as was forecast, then 
cereal production would have to 
be increased by more than 100 
per cent, while animal products 
would need to be two or three 
times greater than they are at 
present. 

That the sea must come more 
and more into use as a new source 
of food supplies has long been 
realised. And to meet the 
needs, only 40 years hence, of a 
population more than twice that 
of today, scientists have a great 
task in finding new methods of 
making both land and sea more 
productive. It may be that in due 
course the seas will become rather 
like great farms, to be carefully 
tended. That is the view held by 


Professor Sir Alister Hardy, of 
Oxford. 

Professor Hardy believes that 
fishermen of the future may be 
more like frogmen, going down 
from ships with tractor trawls and 
drawing devices over the seabed 
to remove creatures that feed on 
valuable fish. The pests them¬ 
selves might well be converted into 
poultry food. In fact, as the 
farmer tends his soil and turns 
much of the weeds and waste into 
animal fodder, so may the fisher¬ 
man of the 21st century tend his 
seabed. Research has shown that 
by reducing the pests on the sea¬ 
bed, the quantity of fish for food 
could be increased tenfold. 

But Professor Hardy does not 
feel that the open sea could be 
“farmed” extensively; fish stocks, 
however, could be increased by 
rearing the young in nursery tanks 
until they were big enough and 
strong enough to avoid most 
dangers of the open sea. 

With half the world’s population 
already living below standard, the 
problem of increasing food sup¬ 
plies becomes more grave. 


Show for young artists 


These are two of the 360 paint¬ 
ings now on show at the Exhibi¬ 
tion of Children’s Art organised 
by the Sunday Pictorial. 

Judged best of the 31,000 entries 
received from boys and girls' all 
over the country were the six 



paintings by 16-year-old Frank 
Dolphin of Gravesend, Kent. 
Here we see him with his picture 
Stern of a Boat. 

A thrilling Zulu battle scene 
won a “Highly Commended.” It 
was painted by Richard ScoJIins 
of Ilkeston, Derby¬ 
shire, seen in the lower 
picture showing it to 
his sister. Richard 
called his painting 
The Heroic Fight at 
Isandhlwana , January 
1879 . 

The exhibition is 
open every weekday 
until 30th September 
at the Royal Institute 
Galleries, 195 Picca¬ 
dilly. London. Ad¬ 
mission is one shilling 
for adults and six¬ 
pence for children, 
but school parties will 
be admitted free. 

The exhibition will 
later go to Plymouth, 
Bradford, Glasgow, 
Wolverhampton, and 
Birkenhead. 





Lots of people are interested in 
answers to interesting questions, and 
on this page are three of the sort Mr. 
Therm is always being asked. Can you 
think of a good question ? Write it 
on a plain postcard, with your full 
name, address, and age, then send it to 
Mr. Therm's Mailbag No. 17, c/o 
Children’s Newspaper, 3 Pilgrim 
Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 

Each week Mr. Therm w ill award 
two-guinea Book Tokens for each of 
the three best questions for answering. 


Issued by the Gas Council 


Time MB PRIZES TO BE WON! 


WHAT IS THE SUN 
MADE OF ? 

Elizabeth Ingram of Tot te ridge wins a prize for this question. 

The sun is made of the same elements as the earth is. 
After all, we were all part of the same mass once, millions 
of years ago. But because of the sun's fantastic heat (the 
heat at the surface alone is 6,000° Centigrade, and at the 
core it has been estimated that the heat is 26 million 
degrees Centigrade !) these elements combine quite 
differently than they do on earth. What we know as a 
solid iron bar on earth might be a vapour in the sun ! 

The sun, in fact, is a vast centre of radiant energy that 
is putting out a number of electro-magnetic waves into 
space all the time. We recognise these waves in certain 
ways. For example, if our eyes are affected, we call these 
waves light ; if our skin is affected, we call them heat. 

However, despite all this energy, we haven't seen a 
lot of it this Summer ! And we’ve been very glad of 
Mr. Therm’s warm hand to take away Summer chills ! 



HOW DOES AN INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINE WORK ? 


SPARKING PLUG 


INTAKE 

VALVE 


CRANK¬ 

SHAFT- 



EXHAUST 
VALVE £ 

-PISTON 

CONNECTING 
ROD 







This question wins a prize for 
This is a single cylinder 
internal combustion en¬ 
gine (your car engine 
usually has four) going 
through the four strokes 
of the four-stroke cycle. 
This is the intake stroke. 
As the piston moves down, 
the intake valve opens, 
which allows a petrol and 
air mixture to come into 
the cylinder. 


John Christian of Gravesend. 

This is the compression 
stroke. The intake valve 
closes, and the piston 
moves up, compressing 
the explosive mixture. 
The piston is now back at 
the top of the cylinder, 
and the crankshaft (which 
transmits the power of 
the engine to driving the 
wheels) has gone one 
complete revolution. 


This is the power stroke. 
The fuel mixture is ignited 
by an electric spark be¬ 
tween the electrodes of 
the sparking plug. As the 
mixture explodes, the 
expanding gases push 
against the top of the 
piston, sending it to the 
bottom of the cylinder. 
This power is what makes 
the engine run. 


The exhaust stroke. 
As the piston goes up, 
the exhaust valve opens, 
letting the burnt gases 
escape, and we are ready 
for another cycle. The 
first engine using this 
• cycle (now common all 
over the world) was built 
by Nikolaus Otto in 1876, 
and he used ordinary gas, 
just like Mr. Therm’s. 



WHY IS GAS BEST 
AT BATHTIME ? 


A book token has been sent to Brian Tarrant of Carlisle for this question. 
What’s the nicest thing about bathtime ? Lots and lots of 
lovely hot water ! There’s nothing worse than looking forward 
to a nice hot batft—specially now the weather’s getting colder 
—and finding the water’s only lukewarm. Brrr ! In many 
families—where a lot of people want baths—and there’s washing 
up to be done as well, enough hot water is a real problem. 

There’s really only one sure way to have all you want, when¬ 
ever you want it and without waiting, and that’s with an in¬ 
stantaneous gas water heater. You see, gas heats the water as 
it flows through the pipe. There’s no business of storage 
tanks. With gas, you just turn on the hot water tap, and even 
if you run it for 24 hours (only don’t, Mummy will be cross !) 
the'water will never get cold. 

Of course, you may say : why bother to bathe at all ? That’s 
a very good question. After all, dirt can act as an insulation 
against cold, and, surprisingly, against disease. But we all have to live 
together, and if no one washed, well, it might not be very nice ! 
AH the really great nations have been very dean people. 
The Greeks, the Romans—and the British, have always believed in baths, and plenty of them. You can bet your life 
that Caesar would have been glad of a gas water heater. Or perhaps it might have made him lazy. He would never 
have wanted to leave it, so he might never have conquered all those countries ! 


GAS GIVES BATHS, GAS GIVES HEAT 
AND COOKS THE FOOD YOU LOVE TO EAT 


/ 
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COMMONWEAL 

Westland—N 


\Yestland, a provincial district 
of the South Island of New 
Zealand, has been celebrating 100 
y^ars of history. Stretching 250 
miles along the coast between the 
Southern Alps and the Tasman 
Sea, Westland is a region of 
wooded valleys, sweeping beaches, 
and majestic mountains with spec¬ 
tacular glaciers. The total area is 
4,880 square miles, and the popu¬ 
lation numbers about 20,000. 

It was in 1860 that the Maories 
of this west coast district sold 

their lands to Government repre¬ 
sentatives for £300. Five years 

later came the start of a great gold 
rush. Prospectors came in their 
hundreds not only from other 

parts of New Zealand, but from 
Australia, America, Europe, and 

even China.- In two years the 



Christchurch-Greymouth express th 


Loading a collier from trucks on the wharf at Greymouth 


How fish get into the can in a factory at Okuru 



Famous Pancake Rocks, formed from layers of limestone. 


Where the Cook River finds its way to the ocean 


mm 

Dredging for gold < 
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ew Zealand 


population increased from a few 
hundreds to 50,000, and by 1873 
gold worth £12,000,000 had been 
won. The last rush occurred in 
1876, but after that the precious 
metal became scarcer and most of 
the'gold-seekers began to leave 
Westland. Other settlers remained 
to found the present hard-working 
and prosperous community. 

Gold is still 
mined in West- 
land, but the 
X.:1 people are 
** main] y employed 

in cattle-rearing, 

jfi 1 :'■< dairv - farming 



unders through the Southern Alps 


Mine students learning to work a coal-cutter 


Climbing party negotiating a glacier 



>n the Arahura River 

/ 


Viewpoint at Mount Sefton in the Southern Alps 


Hauling big timber near the Big Waitaha River 
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Look out for these 

long-billed waders 


The: Children's Newsfrofrer, 24th September, I960 


JJaving written last week, 
about the short-billed wading 
birds* the plovers, I shall now 
describe some of the long-billed 
ones. The three commonest you 
are likely to see on almost any 
shore or estuary are in order of 
. size the curlew (the biggest), the 
redshank, and the dunlin. 

The curlew is a huge, long- 
legged wading bird, the largest you 
are likely to see on the shore, and 
is easily told by its grey-brown 
plun^age and long downward- 
curved bill. Indeed, in flight it is 



Curlew 

easy to mistake it for an immature 
herring gull in brown plumage, 
until you see the curlew’s bill. 

The redshank is much smaller, 
and in addition to the long red 
“shanks” which are responsible 
for its name, it has an orange-red 
bill and in flight a prominent 
broad white bar on each wing. Its 


general plumage, however, is grey- 
brown, as is the case with many 
shore birds. Redshanks are very 
noisy, littering a shrill yelping cry 
whenever they fly. 

The dunlin is smaller still, and 
is the smallest of the common 
wading birds of the shore. It is 
grey-brown above and white be¬ 
neath, except in Spring and 
Summer, when it has a large black 
patch on its breast and belly. 

Dunlins usually go in quite large 

flocks, and fly round, performing 
evolutions and sharp turns. 

A bird about the 

size of the dunlin, 
which you are more 
likely to see by a 

river or lake inland 
than by the sea, is the 
common sandpiper. 
Large numbers pass 
across England dur¬ 
ing the late Summer 
and Autumn, and 
they often turn up 
singly by quite small 
ponds and streams in 
August and Septem¬ 
ber. When disturbed 
they fly off low over 
the water, uttering a 
shrill little cry. 

A quite common wader of the 
seashore is the oystercatcher, a 
very handsome large black-and- 
white bird only a little smaller 
than a curlew. It has a long red 
bill and longish pink legs. Oyster- 
catchers often go in large flocks, 
but equally often you may see two 



m RECORD 

New discs to note 


Sandpiper 

or three together, or even hear the 
typical bleep call and see a single 
bird flying low over the waves. 

Oystercatchers, despite their 
name, seem to feed chiefly on 
limpets, mussels, cockles, peri¬ 
winkles, and small whelks. Small 
crabs, shrimps, and worms are also 
part of their diet. 

A wading bird much more often 
seen inland than on the shore is 
the common snipe. Brown in 
colour, it is noted for its extremely 
long bill (2+ inches out of about 
10} inches). 

Snipe are well known for their/ 
zigzag flight when they are flushed 
from the ground and fly away. 
They nearly always make a cry 
that sounds like creech-creech. 
Marshy ground and the margins 
of lakes and streams are the best 
places to look for snipe. 

There is another much less 
common kind of snipe called the 
jack snipe. It is a Winter visitor, 
has a much shorter bill, and flies 
straight and silently when flushed. 

Richard Fitter 


JORGE BOLETi Song Without 
End on Pye CCL30169. This 
glorious recording was taken from 
the sound track of the film of the 
same name. In this. Dirk Bogarde 
took the part of Liszt, but the 
actual playing was done by the 
brilliant pianist Jorge Bolet. Most 
of what we hear is by Liszt, but 
there is also music by Wagner, 
Mendelssohn. Berlioz and Handel. 
The Los Angeles Philharmonic Or¬ 
chestra is conducted by Morris 
Stoloff. (LP. 38s. Id.) 

PARIS THEATRE ORCHES¬ 
TRA: Honeymoon In Paris on 
Pye GGL0051. Listening to the 
Paris Theatre Orchestra it seems 
easy to imagine oneself sitting in 
a Champs Elysee cafe or watching 
the patient anglers beside the 
Seine. This exhilarating record 
uses popular melodies particularly 
associated with Paris: (LP. 21s.) 

MAURICE CHEVALIER: Life 
Is Just A Bowl Of Cherries on 
MGM C826. 

One of the 
most famous 
Frenchmen of 
the era, Che¬ 
valier turns 
to the songs 
of America, 
where he lived 
for so long, 
and manages 
to make them 
sound as 
though they were born in Paris. 
It is impossible to listen to his gay 
voice without wanting to join in. 
(LP. 34s. Hd.) 



a film theme and 
top-selling record. 



DENNIS LOTIS: Strangers When 
We Meet and Two Wrongs Don't 
Make A Right on Columbia 
DB4507. The 
a t t r a c tive, 
perfectly con¬ 
trolled sing¬ 
ing of Dennis 
Lotis always 
makes a song 
sound more 
inter esting, 
and he makes 
the lyrics as 
important as 
the melody. 

The first title is 
could become a 
(45. 6s.) 

LIONEL BART: Oliver! on 
Decca LK4359. This musical at 
the New Theatre, London, is one 
of the liveliest shows to be found 
anywhere at present. Lionel 
Barfs music is tuneful and full of 
vitality, and on this disc the young, 
schoolboys, Keith Ha ms here and 
Martin Horsey, as Oliver Twist 
and Artful Dodger, join Ron 
Moody (as Fagin) in one of the 
funniest numbers You've Got To 
Pick A Pocket Or T wo. (LP. 
34s. lid.) 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Romeo and 
Juliet and Nutcracker Suite on. 
Columbia 33CX1691. Igor Marke- 
vitch conducts the Philharmonia 
Orchestra. The ballet music of 
the famous Nutcracker Suite 
sounds as fresh and original as it 
did when first heard at St. 
Petersburg (now Leningrad) nearly 
70 years ago. (LP. 39s. 9d.) 


HERO OF QUEBEC—the story of General James Wolfe (1) 


If ever there was a born soldier it was James 
Wolfe (1727-1759) the hero of Quebec. But, as a 

^AMES’S FATHER ~OF7m TALKED OFH/S WART/ME 

- mmm aeh/e/vtures. 



boy, he was so delicate as to seem utterly unfitted 
for the hardships of military life in those days. 

boyS spec/al "emend was 

GEOAGE WARD, WHO LWED FT 
WESTERHAM, NEAR THE WOLFES. 


On /740 COLONEL WOLFE WAS 
OBOE A ED TO JO/N TROOPS 
ASSEM&UNG /N THE/SLE OF MGHT 
FOR WAR AGA/NST SPA/A/.. 


We tell here how he* triumphed over ill-health to 
become one of Britain’s greatest soldiers. 

LSOLONEL 'wolfs y/ELDED TO H/S SONS 

Entreaties but on board i— 

SH/R THE yOL/NG JAMES 
FELL V LL AND HAD TO BE 



OaMES BEGGED H/S FATHER TO O&TA/LV A 

COMM/SS/ON FOR H/M. A FEW DAYS AFTER H/S 
F/FTEENTH B/R7HQAy THE COVETED DOCUMENTAME/EO. 



WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO THE BOY SOLDIER IN HIS FIRST BATTLE ? SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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THE HOUSE 
BLUE DRAGONS 

by Geoffrey Trease 


It is Dorset , in 1807 . The 
Vicar’s children have been track - 
ing smugglers on their own 
account. They have just seen the 
secret Government agent, Mr. 
Collingwood, apparently driven 
to his death over the cliffs by a 
gang of armed men . 

14. Dead—or alive ! 

“1X7hat poor Mr, Collingwood 
* * told your children is abso¬ 
lutely true, sir.” 

Captain Taylor faced, the Vicar 
across the polished dining table. 
His grey side-whiskers bristled 
more fiercely than ever. The last 
few hours had kept him busy. 
There had been a wild hue and 
cry along the coast, with magis¬ 
trates signing warrants and dra¬ 
goons galloping in all directions— 
and so far nothing to show for it. 

Only now had the revenue 
officer found time to visit the 
vicarage. The children, who 
should have been in bed hours 


“Cold-blooded murder!” cried 
the Vicar in a fury. “All to 
avoid paying duty on a few 
bottles of brandy and a few 
pounds of tea!” 

“Just a minute, sir—it's a bit 
more than that. This smuggling 
business is a tremendous trade. 
There’s a fortune in it for the big 
men. And it was the big men 
poor Mr, Collingwood was after 
—-not the sailors and boatmen 
who do the runs, and not the 
small fellows who drive the mid¬ 
night waggons! Smuggling is 
like the East India Company. 
There the real money is made by 
the merchants who sit snug in the 
City of London, and never go 
nearer to Bombay than Brighton.” 

“You mean,” said the Vicar, 
“there are respectable people who 
are privately drawing profit from 
smuggling?” 

“Not a doubt of it. They put 
up the capital, they do the lafrge- 
scale planning—but you’ll never 



Into the room stepped a bedraggled Mr. Collingwood 


before, sat beside their father, 
racking their memories for every 
scrap of information which might 
help to identify the four men. 

“Mind you,” said Captain 
Taylor, sipping his drink, “not a 
word of this outside these four 
walls! We are treating the affair 
just as if Mr. Collingwood were 
any ordinary young gentleman 
who had been attacked, and his 
cottage burnt down. But he was 
actually, as he told your children, 
a secret agent for the Revenue, 
working closely with me and the 
other uniformed officers. Un¬ 
fortunately, the smugglers have 
their spies, too. They must have 
found out what he was doing— 
and taken necessary action.” 

“Horrible,” said Mrs. Hunt. 


see them on a beach among the 
barrels, still less on a boat in 
mid-Channel! ” 

“ Scandalous!” 

“As for looking respectable,” 
said Captain Taylor, “you might 
well find them taking round the 
collection plate on Sunday! But 
not in your church,” he added 
hastily. “They’ve too much sense 
to live so near the sea. They 
keep inland, where no one would 
ever think to connect them with 
smuggling.” 

The clock struck. Mrs. Hum 
glanced at the tired faces of the 
children and said mildly: 

“ If you have no more questions 
to put to Sarah and Andy, 
Captain Taylor-” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Hunt, I 


think 1 have all the information 
they can give me. Of course, if 
these men are caught and tried, 
your children may have to give 
evidence in court. Meanwhile-” 

“Meanwhile,” broke in the 
Vicar firmly, “I propose to make 
sure that they are out of danger 
—and out of mischief. They will 
go back to stay with their uncle 
and aunt near Oxford—1 shall 
drive them to Dorchester myself 
in the morning, and put them on 
the coach.” 

“A very wise decision, sir, if 
I may say so. If word gets round 


that they were at the cottage this 
afternoon—well,” Captain Taylor 
paused awkwardly, coughed, and 
said: “Anyhow, it would be a 
weight off my mind, as well as 
yours, if they were away from 
Midport just at this time.” 

Andy and his sister exchanged 
dismal glances. Much as they had 
enjoyed staying with Bill in the 
Thames Valley, they had no wish 
to be sent back there, so soon 
after arriving at their new home. 
But with Captain Taylor support¬ 
ing their father’s decision, there 
was not much hope. 

“Bed, children,” said their 
mother. “It will mean an early 
start in the morning.” 

They stood up and began to 
say goodnight to Captain Taylor. 
Just at that moment there was the 
gentlest tap on the .tall window 
opening out on to the lawn. 

Mrs. Hunt gave a- little gasp. 

“Who ever can this be, so late?” 
she said. “And fancy not coming 
to the front door!” She moved 
across the dining-room, her hand 
raised to twitch back the curtain. 

“Wait!” said Captain Taylor 


sharply. “Stand over there, all 
of you.” He waved them all into 
a corner of the room, out of the 
line of the window. The Vicar 
obeyed as meekly as the others, 
though never before had he been 
ordered about in his own room. 
The officer strode to the window, 
keeping well to one side. His left 
hand held the cord. In his right, 
a pistol glinted in the lamplight. 

Again came the gentle tap on 
the glass. 

“Who’s there?” demanded 
Captain Taylor. 

Faintly the words came back: 
“The name is Collingwood. For 
Heaven’s sake, let me in!” . 

Everyone exclaimed together. 
The curtains swished back, the 
french windows were flung open, 
and Mr. Collingwood stepped into 
the room. His eyes were screwed 
up against the light, his hair was 
wild, and his coat torn and bed¬ 
raggled. The children could barely 
recognise the elegant young'poet 
they had met that afternoon. 

Continued on page 10 



like the real tliincgl 


Believe it or not, the nearer 
one is the Airfix model of 
the 1930 Bentley, 1 /32nd 
scale (Kit 2/-). Behind it is a 
picture of the real thing. 


That’s how'wonderfully realistic Airfix models are. Close 
attention to every detail gives them their faithful-to-the-original 
look—makes them true collector’s pieces. And every Airfix 
series is to a constant scale: This means Airfix models look 
proportionally right, one against another, because they are right! 
You can’t beat Airfix for realism—or value. 



Constant Scale Construction Kits 

From Model & Hobby Shops, Toy Shops and F. W. Woolworth. 


There are over 100 Airfix models from 2/- to 10/6 



HISTORICAL SHIPS 

H.M.S. Victory 2j - 
CI60A 


STOP PRESS! 


Latest Airfix Production 




■' r jm 




V:>- 


vr"" 

BLACKBURN 
N.A. 39 


A perfect I/72nd scale model of 
the latest naval strike aircraft, 
with Royal Navy markings. !0J" 
long, it has folding wings, 
hinged nose cone and other 
moving parts. 4F6 

Also new: 1/12th scale model 
figure of BLACK PRINCE. 3^- 
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WORLD OF STAMPS 

ROAD SAFETY IN 

THE ALBUM 


Is there a Junior Accident Pre¬ 
vention Council in your 
school? 

Under the guidance of the 
Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Accidents, the Junior Councils 
are doing valuable work for road 
safety. Such activities as film 
shows, inter-school quizzes, and 
cycle - tests all help to make 
children—and adults—realise the 
need for care on the roads. 

For a Junior Accident Preven¬ 
tion Council meeting, or for a 
local Road Safety exhibition, a 
few pages of stamps and post¬ 
marks illustrating the Road Safety 
campaign would make an interest¬ 
ing display. 

Argentina, in 1948, was the 
first country to issue a Road 
Safety stamp. It shows a hand 
raised to make the “halt” signal 
and is in¬ 
scribed, i n 
Spanish, 
“10th June 
Road Safety 
Day.” 

In the 
United 
States a 
stamp of 
1 9 5 2 in 
honour of 
the Ameri¬ 
can Automobile Association de¬ 
picted a boy safety warden making 
two little girls wait for a clear 
road before crossing. 

Traffic lights at red are featured 
on an Italian 
stamp of 
1 9 57, while 
underneath is 
the advice 
“Care on the 
Road!” 

Other Road 
Safety stamps 
have been 
issued in re¬ 
cent years by 
H u n g a r y, 

Switzerland, 
and West Germany. Many 
countries, too, have used slogan 


postmarks. . “ Road Courtesy 
Saves Lives,” says one ' from 
Rhodesia and among several Aus¬ 
tralian slogans is the warning: 
“Stop Accidents before they Stop 
You!” 

None of these stamps and post¬ 
marks is expensive, so that it 
needs only a little patient'search¬ 
ing to obtain examples of them. 
Mounted on album pages, with a 
few words of explanation under¬ 
neath, they can make an attractive 
display, as well as being good 
propaganda for Road Safety. 

One modern sport which looks 
dangerous, yet would seem to 
involve less risk than we take on 
the road, is parachute-jumping. 
Like gliding, this has become a 
popular pastime in many Euro¬ 
pean countries during recent years. 
Two new series of stamps, one 
from Belgium and the other from 
Bulgaria, illustrate the excitements 
of parachuting. 

The Belgian series honours “Le 
Club National de Parachutisme,” 
which was founded three years 
ago. Among its older members 
are some who, dq^ng the last 
war, dropped into German-occu¬ 
pied territory to organise resistance 
to the Nazi invaders. 

The designs show a parachutist 
leaving an aircraft, hanging in 
mid-air, and finally making a safe 
landing. Each stamp carries a 
premium above its face value and 


Continued -from pagfe 9 

“You’re all right?” cried Sarah. 

“1 am always all right,” said 
Mr. Collingwood, with one of his 
grim chuckles. He bowed to Mrs. 
Hunt. “ But I will sit down., it 
you will excuse me, madam.” He 
collapsed on to a chair, while 
Captain Taylor hastily closed the 
windows and drew the curtain 
again. “And if I might trouble 
you for a glass of that port—and 
a slice of that excellent-looking 



given to various Belgian charities. 

The two Bulgarian stamps are 
big and brightly coloured. They 
have been issued to mark the 
fifth world parachuting champion¬ 
ships and show competitors mak¬ 
ing a descent. 

Another new series of Bulgarian 
stamps features six different 



flowers, including the tulips pic¬ 
tured here. The issue is intended 
to encourage people to take care 
of wild flowers. C. W. Hill 


“Of course, of course! You 
poor man!” 

There were quick introductions 
and explanations. 

“The details will keep,” said 
Mr. Collingwood, gratefully sip¬ 
ping his wine and cramming cake 
into his mouth like a schoolboy. 
“I have been over the cliff and 
into the sea—not to mention 
various other little adventures and 
mishaps-” 

“They’re searching all along the 
coast for you,” said Captain Tay¬ 
lor. “Watching every beach for 
your body!” 

“Let them go on for a while, 
it won’t hurt them.” Mr. Colling¬ 
wood grinned at the faces round 
the table. “The longer every¬ 
body thinks I’m dead, the better 
it will be.” He turned to the 
Vicar. “Can you trust your ser¬ 
vants, sir?” 

“I daren’t say yes,” answered 
Mr. Hunt with a troubled frown. 
“I don’t yet know whom I can 
trust, anywhere in Midport.” 

“Just what I say,” Captain 
Taylor murmured. 

“We only have Dora, who 
sleeps in,” said Mrs. Hunt. “She 
is a very decent, honest girl—in 
the ordinary way. But she may 
well have uncles and cousins 
mixed up in this dreadful 
smuggling trade, and she might 
tell them things in all innocence. 
However, she went up to bed an 
hour ago, and as she sleeps like 
a log I don’t think she would 
hear you come.” 


cake?’ 


FOR FRIENDS OVERSEAS 

An ideal Christmas present for card bearing your own name 
“ a friend across the seas— and address will be sent with 
one that lasts for a whole year the first copy. 

—can be had for £1 6s. Od. For You can arrange a subscription 
Ihss sum Children s Newspaper X by filling in the form b F eIow 
will be sent every week for a year and sending it to the Sub _ 
to any address overseas (except scription Department, Fleetvvay 
Canada, £1 3s. 6d.). Inland House, Farringdon Street, E.C.4, 
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7 LARGE Q.E. MALTA for 



3«l a POST FREE 

To all asking to see our 
Quality Approvals we will 
send these 7 large 
.MALTA for 3d. only 
1 (Abroad 1/- extra). With- 
: ' out Approvals Price 1/3. 
Adult Collectors , catered 
for. Monthly selections 
speciality. If you wish you 
may join "THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB," Sub. 1/-. 
Approvals sent monthly. 
Fine Gifts. (Postal Sec. 
Est. 1897.) 

Tell your parents. 


WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, ltd. (Dept, 127), Canterbury, Kent 


l FREE! j 

s| 12 OLYMPIC & SPORTS □ | 
31 ANIMALS & BIRDS Q | 
^ 133 WHOLE WORLD Q I 
"3 9 TRIANGULAR STAMPS □ o 
fi 27 QUEEN ELIZABETH □ 3 
STAMP ALBUM Q § 

Just put a cross by the gift you would - 
ui* like and it will be sent ABSOLUTELY I 
FREE OF CHARGE together with ■ 
Approvals. (We can only afford to I 
give one free gift per person but ■ 
5.3 additional items can be purchased at | 
8d. each or 3/- the lot. Money back a 
qZ guarantee.) Please tell your parents. I 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO.. LTD. 1 
g (Dept. M.55), BRIDGNORTH^ ( 


- 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
Id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4id. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN4S), 

53Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, DORSET 
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STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


12 Herm Island 


100 Gt. Britain 


Triangulars 

3/- 

(All Obsolete) 8/G 

100 China 

1/6 

50 -do- 

2/- 

25 Finland 

1/- 

10 Cape of 


25 Sweden j 

1/- 

Good Hope 2/- 

25 Russia 

1/6 

50 Bulgaria 

1/6 

100 Hungary 

2/- 

100 Italy 

2/- 

10 Siam 

1/- 

10 Iceland 

1/6 

100 Australia 

5/- 

25 Eire 

V- 

50 New Zealand 

3/- 

50 Canada 

2/- 

50 S. Africa 

3/- 

25 Jamaica 

3/6 

25 Malaya 

1/6 

25 Malta 

3/- 

25 Manchuria 

1/3 

50 Roumania 

1/9 

10 Saudi Arabia 

2/- 

250 World 

4/6 


Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra. 

Lists of USED G.B., CANADA, S. AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, or INDIA sent on request. 
GIBEONS’ 1960 SIMPLIFIED WHOLE 
WORLD CATALOGUE 22/6d, plus 
2/- postage. 

J. A. L. FRANKS, LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 



“Anyhow,” said the Revenue 
officer, “dead or alive, your work 
in Midport is finished. They know 
what you were up to. I’m afraid, 
Mr. Collingwood, you’ll have to 
move on.” 

“That’s exactly what I was 
planning to do,” said the young 
man with a smile. 

Captain Taylor gave him a keen 
look. 

“You sound as though you’re 
on to something at last.” 

“Perhaps. Last night at Bar¬ 
bary Chine I just heard a thing or 
two. Enough to send me to Lon¬ 
don—as soon as you can help me 
on my road.” 

“London?” cried Andy. “Do 
you mean it really is like the East 
India Company"?” 

Mr. Collingwood stared at him. 
“What?” 

“Captain Taylor was telling us 
just now. The big men behind 
the smugglers might be like City 
merchants-” 

“Quite possibly,” said Mr. 
Collingwood with a laugh. “Mind 


you, I don’t say the headquarters 
of this organisation really is in 
London. But I have a shrewd 
suspicion that it lies somewhere 
on the Thames, because they’re 
using Thames barges and other 
river-craft to distribute the goods 
throughout the South of England. 
I shall start searching in London. 
If I draw blank there. I’ll have to 
work my way upstream,” 

Captain Taylor snorted. “It’s 
like looking for a needle in a 
haystack! London—and then 
another hundred miles of river! 
Without any real indication!” 

“Give me time,” said Mr. 
Collingwood patiently, “I shall 
find a clue.” 

Sarah leant forward across the 
table excitedly. “Mr. Colling¬ 
wood! Perhaps you've got a 
clue already!” 

“What do you mean, my dear?” 

“Andy!” She turned to her 
brother. “You’ve still got it, 
haven’t you? That piece of paper 
.—the bit with the blue dragon on! ” 

To be continued 
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I PUZZLE PARADE \ 


SO MUCH IN 
SWITZERLAND 

'J^HE name of Switzerland is made 
up of eleven letters, of which 
three are vowels. Our busy office 
boy has been working out the 
number of words which can be 
made from the name; he reached 
160 before rushing this paragraph 
to the printer. 

See how many words you can 
make. 

Threes make nine 

The answer to each clue is a 
nine-letter word of which the three 
middle letters are given. Can you 
complete each word by finding the 
six letters required? 

Luscious fruit 

-cap- 

Large tract of land 

Schools provide it 

s -—cat —- 

A game bird-tri- 

Fortitude -ura-— 

TONGUE TWISTER 

How much wood would a wood¬ 
chuck chuck if a woodchuck 
could chuck wood? If a wood¬ 
chuck could chuck wood, the 
wood that a woodchuck would 
chuck is the wood that a wood¬ 
chuck could chuck if the wood¬ 
chuck that could chuck wood 
would chuck, or a woodchuck 
could chuck wood. 

NAME THE 
FLOWERS 



Four spiders, one web 


£ 


m 



mil 






B v following the lines you will 
find which of the spiders was 
able to reach the web. 


TURNCOATS 

By changing one letter in the 
name of each animal below you 
will be able to form the names 
of other animals . 

J^[ouse; bear; mole; rat; monkey; 
dog; hare. 

Sports Editor’s 
Lament 

Q-olf’s a very funny game; 

I never get it right. 

You buy a quite expensive ball, 
Then knock it out of sight. 

You hunt around in weeds and 
thorns, 

And find it in its den, 

And take a club and try to knock 
It out of sight again. 


DOUBLE MEANINGS 


In each of the following pairs 
blanks represent a word with tw 
See if you can name them all. 

1. The wine is kept in the -. 

He often --nimbly over the 

gate. 

2. You can travel either by road 5. 

or by --. 

It is useless to - against 

life’s misfortunes. 

3. Cats silently —— their prey. 6. 

The flower grew on a 

slender -. 

4. An eminent judge presided at 


of numbered sentences, the 
o quite different meanings 

Answers are given below 

the ——. 

The naughty boy was a-to 

his parents. 

They threw out the rascal neck 
and -. 

The farmer raised a fine — 
of corn. 

The new owner is - the 

shop with different goods. 

My sister had a ladder in 
her -. 


BILLY DID HEED A 
SHOPPING LIST 


“JJ ILLY » be a c ^ car and pup 
down to the shops for me. 
I’ve already been down once but 
I’ve forgotten a few things.” 

“All right, Mummy—but can I 
have twopence for going?” 

“No, you cannot. You will do 
this as your good turn for the day. 
I want a packet of cornflour, a tin 
of baking powder, and a small 
packet of puffed wheat.” 

She handed him the money and 
a shopping basket. “Shall I write 
it down for you?” 

“’Course not. I’m not a baby,” 
retorted Billy. 

He was just going out of the 
door when Daddy called him from 
upstairs, where he was doing some 
decorating. “Billy, will you get 
a small bag of plaster while you’re 
there?” 


“Right-ho, Dad,” answered our 
young hero. 

Billy was soon back with his 
four purchases. He laid them on 
the kitchen table. ’’There. I said 
I didn’t need any shopping list.” 

Mummy stared at the items in 
horror: a small packet of corn 
plasters; a powder puff; a baking 
tin; and bag of flour! 

“What on earth have you got 
here? I didn’t ask for any of 
these things. 1 suppose Daddy 
will stick the flour on the wall 
you will have a powder puff for 
your breakfast; the baking tin will 
help the cake to rise; and the corn 
plasters will go into the milk 
pudding! 

“Now just you hop back and 
change them—and this time you 
are taking a shopping list.” 


Lirst, name the four garden 
implements illustrated. Then 
take the first and the last letters 
in each word and put them in the 
blank spaces to complete the 
names of five fiow'ers. 


Nature’s carpet 

J know a pretty carpet 
That anyone may see. 

It’s made of grass and Summer 
flowers. 

As pretty as can be. 

It hasn't any hedges 
No walls are built around ; 

It’s just upon the moorland 
All on the open ground. 

And every year in Summer 
The pattern grows again. 

Bright .with pretty colours 
In wind and sun and rain. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Threes make nine. Pin-eap-ple ; con 
tin-ent; edu-cat-ion; par-tri-dge 
end-ura-nce. Name the flowers. Iris 
crocus; snow- [AST WEEK’S ANSWER 
drop; orchid; 
rose. Four 
spiders, one 
web. Spider 
No. 4. Turn 
coats. Moose 
boar; vole 
bat/cat; don 
key; hog 
hart. 
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BY LEARNING THIS 

LATEST & FASTESTWAYiL 


AT FAR BELOW, 
USUAL COST! 
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Here’s an exciting opportunity for every 
“Children’s Newspaper” household! 

PROVE FOR YOURSELF that 
the new, simplified Odhams “ Living 
Language ” Course really IS the 
easiest, quickest, liveliest way to learn 
French ! There’s not a penny to pay, and 
absolutely NO obligation—just post the 
coupon below and you’ll get entirely 
FREE a unique SAMPLE RECORD 
(331 r.p.m.)—and it’s yours to keep! 
Once you begin to follow this record and 
printed text provided, you’ll be amazed 
to find yourself speaking French—very 
soon you’ll be able to speak common 
phrases, ask everyday questions. Yes, 
young or old, YOU can now learn French 
quickly, easily and INEXPENSIVELY by 
means of Odhams “ Living Language ” 
Course. Fascinating spare-time study helps 
with school lessons, speeds children to su> 
cess in examinations, makes for greater en¬ 
joyment of French films, 
plays, books, radio, 
holidays abroad. 


ALL THE FAMILY 

can enjoy this 40* 
lesson course on 
HI-FI records. 

Lejrn As You Listen 
Hear, on high-fidelity records, 
a famous French teacher speak¬ 
ing in his native tongue, and 
at the same time see, in special 
books provided, the words and 
phrase* heard. 

Records for ANY player. 


ACT NOW ! 




For FREE sample 
“ Hear it Yourself” 
Lesson* full details of 
the Course and con¬ 
venient pay-as-you- 
leam plan, fill in and 
post coupon NOW ! 
Offer applies in U.K. 

and Eire only. 

* If you do not require the 
long-plav record, ask for 
details of the course. 


To : Odhams Press Ltd., Dept. E.O.S, “ Living 
Language ** Course, Basted, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION send me FREE Sample 
Recorded Lesson* details of Odhams “ LIVING LAN¬ 
GUAGE " Course (FRENCH) and convenient pay-as- 
you-learn plan. 

* Delete if Record is not required, 

(Parents’ or guardian’s signature if unde.* 21). 

BLOCK LETTERS BELOW PLEASE 


NAME_ 

Full Postal 
ADDRESS. 


E. 0.5/24/9/63 


Collect the lovely 

ROYALTY CARDS 

presented FREE in 



DOUBLE MEANINGS 

1 Vaults. 2 Rail. 3 Stalk. 4 Trial, 
5 Crop. 6 Stocking. 


All in full colour, delightful photos of the Royal Family and 
Royal Occasions to make a charming collection you will always 
treasure. Get YOURS now—together with a super programme 
of exciting stories, pictures and features. Ask for PRINCESS. 

The best magazine for all girls 
ON SALE MONDAYS PRICE 5d. 
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RUGBY LEAGUE BATTLE ™! H0 ®155 A!GHT 


FOR THE WORLD GUP 

Four nations compete for sport’s 
biggest trophy 


The world's greatest Rugby 
League players will be taking 
the field in Britain on Saturday, 
when the third Rugby League 
World Cup tournament gets under 
way. This is the first time the 
series have been staged in this 
country. 

It will be one of the biggest 
projects- that the R.L. game in 
Britain has ever undertaken, and 
it is estimated that the cost of 
assembling the cream of, the 
players from the four principal 
Rugby League nations will be well 
over £40,000. 

The four contesting countries 
will be Great Britain, France, Aus¬ 
tralia, and New Zealand, each 
country nominating 18 players, so 
as to make the resources of each 
nation identical. 

No ordinary league football will 
be played on the three Saturdays 
covering the series, and the seven 
international games should provide 

Eyes on the next 
Olympics 



Sandra Batty, at 14, is con¬ 
sidered by her coach to be 
the best sprinter of her age 
in Britain. The camera 
caught her on the colliery 
sportsground near Barnsley 
where she trains—and keeps 
her eyes on the Olympics of 
1964 in Tokyo. 


a real feast of football. The pro¬ 
gramme is: 

Saturday, 24th September: 

GREAT BRITAIN v. NEW 
ZEALAND at Bradford. 
AUSTRALIA v. FRANCE at 
Wigan. 

Saturday, 1st October: 

GREAT BRITAIN v. FRANCE 
at Swinton. Lancs. 

AUSTRALIA v. NEW ZEA¬ 
LAND at Leeds. 

Saturday, 8th October: 

NEW ZEALAND v. FRANCE 
at Wigan. 

GREAT BRITAIN v. AUS¬ 
TRALIA at Bradford. 

Monday,, 10th October: 

Play-off (if necessary) or if the 
Cup is already won THE 
WINNERS will meet THE * 
REST, a team compiled from 
the other three nations. , 

The eventual winners will re¬ 
ceive the massive silver World 
Cup, the biggest of all sports 
trophies. It cost 3.000,000 francs 
(approximately £5,000) and was 
presented for competition by M. 
Paul Barriere, the President of the 
French Rugby League. 

The Cup was. first played for in 
1954, in France, and a British 
team that few critics had given 
much chance of winning brought 
home the trophy after a wonder¬ 
ful performance. The second 
series, in 1957, formed part of the 
Australian Rugby League jubilee 
celebrations, and fittingly enough 
the Kangaroos won the cup after 
some scintillating displays of fast, 
open rugby. 

Little to choose 

Whose turn will it be this time? 
There is little to chose between 
the four countries, but on form 
Britain, playing before their own 
supporters, must be considered 
slight favourites. Last Winter they 
narrowly beat the Australians in a 
Test series in this country. Aus¬ 
tralia and France drew their 
three-match series this Summer; 
and New Zealand also beat 
France. 

Nevertheless, France cannot be 
dismissed in advance, for those 
who are familiar with the tradi¬ 
tional French style of fast, bewild¬ 
ering passing movements know 
that they will serve up attractive 
football—a type of rugby that 
could earn them the World Cup. 



Members of an L.C.C. estate at Putney, London, have formed 
an archery club. We see a 13-year-old member having instruc¬ 
tion from an experienced hand. 

Schoolboy on the 
speedway track 


i YOUNGSTER who Could Well 
become one of England’s 
greatest speedway stars is Vid 
Isherwood. a 14-year-old school¬ 
boy of Tulse Hill, London. When 
he rode two exhibition laps at 
New Cross last month he became 
the youngest rider in the world 
to appear on a senior track. 

Vid’s performance was most 
promising and he should be head 
and shoulders above other novices 
when he qualifies for' a racing 
licence on his 16th birthday—26th 
September, 1961. 

Derbyshire ’keeper 
one match from 
record 1 

(^eorge Dawkes, the Derbyshire 
wicket-keeper, will be looking 
forward to the- start of the next 
cricket season with special con¬ 
cern. In the final County Cham¬ 
pionship match of this Summer, 
he made his 282nd consecutive 
appearance, a performance equal¬ 
ling the previous world record set 
up a few years ago by Haydn 
Davies, of Glamorgan; so one 
more match will give George 
Dawkes a new record. 

Leicester-born, George left his 
native county to join Derbyshire 
in 1947. 



ALL-ROUND ALF/E 



Unlike many graduates to 
speedway, Vid has never ridden in 
cycle speedway meetings. He 
learned to ride a motor-bike on 
private land near the River 
Thames at Kew, and there he is 
trained by an uncle, himself a 
former speedway rider. 

Speedway riding demands the 
highest standards of toughness and 
fitness, yet as a child Vid had 
tuberculosis of the back and spent 
over two years in a sanatorium. 
In those days there seemed little 
chance of Vid becoming a speed¬ 
way star. 

Now fully recovered, Vid looks 
forward to the day when he will 
wear the orange and black Maltese 
cross of New Cross in official 
matches. At his present rate of 
progress it should not be too long 
before he realises that ambition. 

TWO NEW BOOKS 
FOR CYCLISTS 
AND CLIMBERS 

Two new titles recently published 
in the Nelson Junior series at 
2s. 6d. each are Let's Go Cycling , 
by Reginald C. Shaw, and Let's 
Go Climbing , by C. F. Kirkus. 
And excellent value they are, too. 

Mr. Shaw tells us all we need 
to know about choosing a machine, 
where and how to use it to its 
best advantage, how to service it, 
club life, and so on. 

Mr. Kirkus passes on the 
rules of climbing by taking us 
with him in a series of climbs, 
starting with comparatively easy 
ones and going on to more difficult 
ascents. Climbing is one of the 
most satisfying of sports, but it 
can also be one of the most dan¬ 
gerous—unless you stick to the 
“rules”. This book is a first-class 
way of learning them. 
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Young soccer 
stars of 
tomorrow 

of last season’s outstand¬ 
ing schoolboy footballers 
have joined the junior staffs of the 
big League clubs. 

Among them is Ray Hewitt, the 
dashing 15-year-old centre-forward 
who played in all England's 
schoolboy international matches 
last season, and also helped the 
Manchester Boys to win the Eng¬ 
lish Schools Trophy. The stocky 
youngster from Oldwood School is 
now on the junior staff of Man¬ 
chester United. 

Playing with Ray Hewitt in the 
United’s junior teams is Barry Fry, 
former Bedford and England 
Schools inside-right. 

However, one member of the 
1960 Manchester Boys team, 15- 
year-old right-back David Hunt, 
has joined Arsenal’s ground-staff. 
Yet he attended Nicholls School, 
Ardwick, quite close to Manchester 
City's ground. 

Birmingham City have also 
beaten several of their League 
rivals for the signatures of three 
of last season’s schoolboy inter¬ 
nationals: Alf Dewis, the Coven¬ 
try goalkeeper; Billy Atkinson, an 
inside-forward from Sunderland; 
and Dennis Thwaites, the Stock¬ 
ton-on-Tees’ left-winger. 

Rules of golf 
made easy 

'pHERE are 93 pages in the official 
book of the rules of golf, and 
it is obviously impossible for 
players to carry a copy in their 
pocket on the golf course and to 
wade through it for an answer to 
a simple query. 

Filling a long-felt need, the Golf 
Foundation has now produced a 
folded card containing the 
abridged rules. Slipped into the 
pocket, the card provides a ready 
reference for answering many of 
the problems which face young 
golfers not too sure about the 
proper procedure. 

The cards are available, free of 
charge, from The Golf Founda¬ 
tion Ltd., 2 St. James’s Square. 
London, S.W.l. 


-CHEMISTRY- 

We supply apparatus & chemicals for the 
yoUng scientist. Lists—send 4d. stamps. 

BIOLOGY 

We have a student’s microscope at 
£5.10.0. Leaflet—3d. stamp. 

RADIO & ELECTRONICS 
Transistors are fascinating to work 
with. Loudspeaker radios need small 
batteries only. Learn how! Notes on 
transistors—8d. stamps. 

CRYSTAL SET PARTS 
Coil 3/-. Var. Condenser 4/6. Diode 1/-. 
Plugs and Sockets 1/6. Headphones 
L.R. 8/6; H.R. 17/6. Switch 2/6. 

TRANSISTOR AMPLIFIER PARTS 
Red Spot Transistors 3/-. Transformer 
8/6. Resistors. Fixed and Variable 2/9. 
Condenser 8 mf. 2/-. Switch On/Off 2/6. 
Battery 4-J volts 1/-. Plugs and Sockets 
1/6. Post Extra. Cash with Order. 
MORCO EXPERIMENTAL SUPPLIES 
8 and 10 Granville Street, Sheffield 2 
-Tel.: 27461- 



White Mice, 5/6 
pair. Textbook, 
3/6. Cages from 
7/6. 

List 2d. 

PITT FRANCIS, 

Mouse Farm, Ferndale, 
Clam. 
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